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THE MUMMY. 

The Mummy. By E. A. Wallis-Budge, LL.D., F.S.A. 

(Cambridge : University Press, 1893.) 

EN years ago, and even less, the English readers of 
hieroglyphs might be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, without the thumb. They may now be reckoned 
by the score. The reasons for this movement—we can 
hardly term it a revival—are partly the opening of the 
Nile to any English tourist who can afford to travel at 
all. This is chiefly due to the ubiquitous Mr. Cook. But 
it would not be fair to mention it without also mentioning 
such authors as Dr. Budge, who have made what 
used to be a sort of secret knowledge, a sort of occult 
science, into one of the easiest branches of learning any 
one, especially an Englishman, can study. Hieroglyphs 
appeal to several different kinds of minds. People 
pjctorially disposed find the representations of all kinds of 
common objects easy to remember, and very interesting 
to copy. The naturalist finds these curious old birds, 
beasts, fishes, and reptiles well worth learning, if only to 
find out why they stand for letters. The astronomer 
must work a little at them, on account of the light they 
throw upon the stars of a time so remote that a Draconis 
was then the Pole Star, and not a Ur see Minoris. To the 
ordinary lover of languages the grammar of ancient 
Egypt is full of delightful surprises, as well as pitfalls, 
while he unravels a tongue spoken by Aryans, with Semitic 
inflections and Hamitic roots. We might go through 
the whole catalogue of ’isms and ’ologies, and yet find 
none in which hieroglyphs would not give some help ; 
and, above all, they are so absurdly easy. The ancient 
Egyptian was quite determined that whensoever people 
did learn to read his inscriptions, there should be no 
kind of mistake as to his meaning, and one result is that 
many beginners find it possible, without knowing the 
pronunciation of more than a dozen words, to ascertain 
the sense of whole passages. There is one thing more. 
At the very root of all literary .learning lies this marvel¬ 
lous invention of the Egyptians. Hieroglyphs are the 
parents of the writing of the Phenicians, Hebrews, 
Syrians, Greeks, and Romans ; and consequently they are 
the by no means remote ancestors of our own alphabet, 
every letter of which is itself a modified hieroglyph. It 
is therefore curious to remark that the printing and 
publishing of Dr. Budge’s book is the first effort 
on the part of any university in the three kingdoms 
to encourage the study of Egyptology. A kind of excep¬ 
tion may be made in favour of U niversity College in 
Gower Street, which accepted a legacy left by the late 
Miss Edwards to found the chair now occupied by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie. But the work now accomplished by the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, must be 
followed in the sister universities, and there are signs 
already of a movement in this direction. Dr. Mahaffy 
of Trinity College, Dublin, is known to have acquired a 
share in the wisdom of the Egyptians, and the university 
of Oxford has given the honorary degree of D.C.L. to 
Mr. Petrie. Under these circumstances, therefore the 
appearance of Dr. Budge’s book is opportune. Only a few 
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weeks ago a young gentleman was found trying to learn 
hieroglyphs from Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s six volumes 
of mingled learning and ignorance. Even in Dr. 
Birch’s great three-volume edition of Wilkinson, there 
is nothing practical to be gleaned. From this time 
there will always be a handy work, which can be 
recommended to the would-be student, a work as 
profound in linguistic learning as it is easy and simple in 
communicating it. There are points in which we differ 
with Dr. Budge, yet we cannot exactly impute them to 
him as errors. For example, we do not always like his 
transliterations, in which he is loyal to the system now 
long in vogue among the best class of scholars on the 
continent. He has not gone in for the recent French 
absurdities in this respect, nor, on the other hand, has he 
followed Herr Erman into his impossible quests after 
exact pronunciation. This is not the only point on which 
we are inclined to quarrel with that learned and whimsical 
German ; but it must not for a moment be supposed that 
there is anything controversial about the calm pages of 
Dr. Budge’s “ Mummy.” On the contrary, when we con¬ 
sider that there is not a statement in the book that has 
not at one time or another been called in question, not a 
chapter that has not been fiercely debated, we must con¬ 
cede to the author a credit formoderation very re markable. 
True, he has disdained even to mention the difficulties 
to which such books as the French catalogue of the Gizeh 
Museum, or M. Maspero’s later works, expose a student. 
The method pursued by Dr. Budge is the safest. Con¬ 
ceivably, better systems may be constructed, but we must 
remember that it is by the present system that the great 
discoveries of Lieblein, Lepsius, Marriette, Birch, and so 
many others have been made. 

Dr. Budge tells us in the preface that this volume was 
originally written to form the introduction to the Cata¬ 
logue of the Egyptian collection in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. It is, however, a complete book in itself, and 
forms, in a series of condensed, but perfectly clear 
essays, a very handy encyclopaedia of all branches of 
Egyptology. The first five chapters are historical, and are 
followed by a list of the dynasties and the dates assigned 
to them by different authorities. The divergences here 
are startling. Champoliion Figeac placed the first dynasty 
at B.C. 5867 ; Wilkinson at B.C. 2320. Dr. Budge evi¬ 
dently prefers the B.C. 4400 of Brugsch. Lists of nomes 
and of cartouches follow, and then we have one of the 
most interesting chapters in the book, that on the 
Rosetta stone and the recovery of the Egyptian alphabet. 
The priority of Young to Champoliion is clearly made 
out, though Herr Erman is doubtful; and Mr. Renouf 
prefers the claims of Champoliion. But Dr. Budge 
clearly proves that, though Young has precedence of 
Champoliion, Akerblad, a Swede, has precedence of both. 
Some fifty pages are occupied by this interesting dis¬ 
cussion, and then we come to the “ piece of resistance,” 
the title rote of the whole book, namely, the Mummy. An 
Egyptian funeral is minutely described. Next, we are 
told how the mummy was prepared ; a subject to which 
we must briefly return when we have described the rest 
of the contents. Mummy cloth, embroideries, canopic 
jars and chests, come next. Eight pages are devoted to 
the Book of the Dead, and then we have a careful 
description of the different amulets, such as inscribed 
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scarabs, figures, hearts, and so on, which are found in 
tombs. The names and figures of forty-six gods are next 
identified, and after them twenty-eight sacred animals. 
There are some interesting notes on coffins, followed by 
accounts of pyramids, mastabas, and tombs. A chapter 
contains particulars of Egyptian writing ; and after some 
minor articles the book concludes with two lists, one of 
common hieroglyphic signs, and one of the determina¬ 
tives most frequently observed. As the determinative is 
always the beginner’s surest guide, this last list will pro¬ 
bably be taken first by many readers. The scope and 
probable usefulness of this remarkably complete treatise 
will have been gathered from the above summary. 

We now turn back to the middle of the volume. Dr. 
Budge cannot decide whether the art of mummifying was 
known to the aboriginal inhabitants of the lower Nile 
valley, or was imported from Asia by the first Aryan 
settlers. He speaks of the venerable stele of Shera, a 
dignity of the court of Sent, the fifth king of the second 
dynasty, whose date is placed at about B.c. 4000. This 
monument is preserved at Oxford, but Dr. Budge ought 
to have mentioned here that a portion of it is in the Gizeh 
Museum. The French cataloguer of that collection omits 
all mention of the Oxford stele. So they are even ; but 
each portion gives different items of information. On 
this monument Shera pravs the gods “to grant sepul¬ 
chral meals,” from which Dr. Budge infers “ that the art 
of elaborate sepulture had reached a high pitch of per¬ 
fection in those early times.” He notes incidentally that 
a redaction was made in the reign of this king Sent of a 
medical papyrus, from which it is clear that the Egyptians 
were already possessed of anatomical knowledge sufficient 
to enable them to preserve the human body as a mummy 
or otherwise. Manetho, the Ptolemaic chronicler, ex¬ 
pressly states that Teta, the second king of Egypt, wrote 
a book on anatomy, and also studied the properties of 
drugs. His mother, Shesh, invented a hair-wash. Al¬ 
though, then, some form of mummifying must have been 
in use at a very' early period, it does not follow that it 
was always practised. Bodies were sometimes preserved 
i n honey, as, for example, that of Alexander the Great; and 
Dr. Budge quotes a gruesome story from Abel el Latif, 
about the body of a child found in a jar of honey. The 
body of Mycerinus, now in the British Museum, seems to 
have been wrapped in cere-cloth—if the Egyptians had 
honey, they also had wax. Skeletons of this ancient 
period usually fall to pieces when exposed to the air. 
The oldest mummy, strictly so called, which has been 
identified, is that of Seker-em-sa-f, B.c. 3200, a king of the 
sixth dynasty, which is now at Gizeh. A few fragments 
of the mummy of Unas, of the fifth dynasty, are in the 
same collection—part of the skull, only, and a hand. As 
to mummy cloth, Dr. Budge corrects a prevalent error. 
Almost all the older writers asserted that mummies were 
wrapped in cotton. Jomard thought linen was also used; 
but a learned Fellow of the Royal Society, having obtained, 
in 1834, four hundred specimens of bandages, ascertained 
that they were all of linen, A piece of fine texture was 
found to have five hundred and forty threads to the inch 
in the warp, and one hundred and ten in the woof. 
Nobody who has seen the wrappings, of a delicate salmon 
colour, which were in the coffin of Thothmes III., can 
forget that they were as fine as the finest lady’s handker- 
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chief of the present day. Dr. Budge’s views on the sub¬ 
ject of pyramids will not tally with those of numerous 
very worthy persons now, we may hope, of a more 
reasonable mind. In Cairo, a very short time ago, the 
only book on pyramids to be had by tourists was that oF 
the late Scottish Astronomer Royal, which was written to 
prove that the Great Pyramid was erected to embody the 
truths of revealed religion. Dr. Petrie’s book was no¬ 
where to be seen. Now all is changed. Messrs. Cook 
and Son employed Dr. Budge to write a little book on the 
Nile voyage, a copy of which is in the hands of every 
tourist, and the pyramid inch and the great passage 
theory have become curiosities of history. Dr. Budge 
says briefly, “ the royal tombs of the early dynasties were 
built in the form of pyramids, and they are, to all intents 
and purposes, merely mastabas.” 


ESKIMO LIFE. 

Eskimo Life. By Fridtjof Nansen. Translated by W- 
Archer. 350 pp. (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1893.) 

HEN Dr. Nansen reached the west coast of Green¬ 
land, after his memorable journey across the 
continent, he found that the last ship of the year had 
left for Europe, although he had altered his plans and 
steered for Godthaab instead of the more northerly 
Christianshaab, partly in order to avoid being detained in 
the country during the winter. He was, however, com¬ 
pelled to spend the winter among the Eskimos, and his 
observations and reflections on the character and every¬ 
day life of the race are embodied in the book before us. 

Dr. Nansen admits the impossibility of attaining a 
complete and thorough knowledge of so peculiar a 
people in so short a time as one winter, but his own 
experiences and impressions have been supplemented 
by reference to the writings of all the most competent 
authorities—the Egedes, Crantz, Rink, Holm, and others. 

The early history of the Greenland Eskimo is obscure, 
and anything like certainty dates back no further than 
1721, when Hans Egede, the Norwegian missionary, took 
his wife and children, and settled on the west coast with a 
view of improving and civilising the native race. From 
that time to the present, however, the history of the 
people is well known, and a study of this period affords 
one of the best examples of the development and changes 
which so-called lower races undergo, when subjected to 
the influence of western European civilisation. 

The first part of Dr. Nansen’s book is concerned with 
the daily life of the modern civilised Greenlander, and the 
chapters on the kaiak, or skin-boat, and the weapons 
used in hunting the seal and other characteristic game of 
the Arctic seas are excellent. 

It is interesting to note that this section of the Eskimo- 
race use the throwing-stick, which enables them to throw 
the harpoon and bird-dart with greater force and accuracy 
than with the unaided arm alone. This instrument is 
only met with among two or three races of men, so widely 
separated from each other as to preclude the idea of a 
common origin of the invention. 

The character and social life of the people is portrayed 
in three or four of the succeeding chapters. ^Little 
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